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Reality and Realism. 


‘ AND THEN, in the middle of the night, they come and 
rouse the people up by ringing the door-bell ; and you can 
hear that door-bell in the music just as plainly as a real one. 
It’s awfully clever.’ Such was the enthusiastic explanation 
of a phrase in the ‘ Lenore Symphony ’ that I heard given in 
front of me at a Philharmonic concert. I had forgotten it, 
and with bent head and half-closed eyes was listening to 
the music, only conscious that the eager people in front were 
following ‘the written ‘ explanation ’ of the symphony on the 
programme as intently as others were following the musical 
score, when the thrilling whisper reached me, * There it is ! 
‘That’s the door-bell! Isn’t it perfect?’ After that, they 
read no more that day! The climax had been reached. 
That for which they had come had been given them. If 
they could have encored the door-bell, doubtless they 
would have had it over again ; that being impossible, they 
simply waited through the rest. 

The great difficulty in struggling against the flood of 

realism that is pouring through literature, lies in the fact 
that all of us recognize that it is, on the whole, the right 
current to swim in. The taste for the impossibly heroic, the 
grandiloquently virtuous, the magnificently glorious, in fic- 
tion, has certainly departed. But the out-and-out realists 
make the mistake of knowing no middle course between im- 
possible heroes and no heroes at all. There is such a thing 
as heroism still ; and the world—even the cultivated world 
—still likes to hear about heroism; only nowadays it wants 
the heroism that is possible to average human nature. It 
does not care much about the glorious deeds of Saladin, or 
the incredible battle-axe feats of Rider Haggard’s monstrosity 
of a Zulu ; but it still likes to hear about the heroism of the 
man who wanted to run away from his first battle, but was 
afraid to. We shall laugh if you create for us a hero who 
never stirred a muscle when a cannon exploded behind him ; 
but we like to hear if the man trembled at the shock, but 
didn’t run away. The world of readers still likes to be 
strongly moved. As there is no gymnastic exercise in the 
world that can produce such a glow through the whole sys- 
tem as the sensation of having been for a few minutes 
thoroughly, burningly, righteously, indignant, so the pleasure 
of being thrilled to the heart is still a pleasure to the read- 
ers of fiction, whether you move them to laughter or to tears. 
The trouble is, not that we don’t want to be thrilled any more, 
but that the old machinery has ceased to thrill. Impossible 
things no longer interest us ; but the man who wants to give 
us little and simple things, instead of grandiloquent and ab- 
surd things, must manage to interest us in little and simple 
things. If he does that, we are all realists to the core. 
“But no,’ says the realist per se ; ‘ you must either be thrilled 
by the impossible, or you mustn’t be thrilled at all. Hero- 
ism is impossible; if you won’t have the impossible, then 
you can’t have heroism. Take your choice between Sir 
Walter Scott and Mr. Howells : there is no middle course.’ 

To interest us in what is real will be pronounced by al- 
most every one the recognized object of recent fiction ; but 
it has been easily distorted, till it seems to mean merely 
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interesting us in what is simple. Give us only what is real, 
but do not give us quite so much of what is simple. Sim- 
plicity is good so far as it goes, but it is not everything. 
Let us not merely see life in your pages, as if it had been 
photographed, but let us learn to comprehend it. Do not 
give us stilted thoughts in stilted language, do not give us 
high-flown emotion in gaudy rhetoric ; but all the same, do 
not restrict us to outward acts of ordinary life. Give us 
thoughts and emotions, too ; only let them be real thoughts 
and emotions. Mr. Howells has somewhere announced 
that fiction should ‘verify the externals of life, portray 
faithfully the outside of men and things;’ yet the great 
Russian novels which he extols, and justly, for their realism, 
deal, to an extent hardly perceptible i in any such degree in 
other novels, with thoughts, emotions, feelings, the life of 
the mind and soul. The short story of ‘Ivan Ilyitch,’ 
which Mr. Howells rightly praises as a masterpiece of real- 
istic art, deals wholly with emotion. It is realistic, not be- 
cause it deals with ‘outward things,’ but because, dealing 
with inward things, it gives us the ‘true inwardness ;’ no 
mock heroics, or high tragedy, or rhetoric, but the real feel- 
ings of an average man, dying slowly of a painful disease. 

To be a realist, it is not necessary to ignore thought and 
feeling ; but it is necessary to give true thoughts and true 
feelings. Tennyson would have been a realist in the midst 
of the most impassioned rhetoric of his description of a 
tropical desert island, if he had only represented a poet as 
cast away upon it; for the splendid description would have 
been a true description of what a poet would have seen 
there. But when he represents the simple mind of Enoch 
the fisherman as taking in all these glorious fancies, he errs 
artistically in the very midst of his art. To illustrate the 
difference between the simple and the real, nothing could 
be better than the art of Dickens. One is apt to think 
of Dickens as one of the first great realists, merely because 
he discarded heroes, and descended not only to common 
life, but to uncommonly common life, for his subjects and 
scenes. Yet Dickens was not a realist. He performed a 
great and valuable service when he turned the attention of 
novel-readers from lords and ladies, palaces and paradises, 
to the everyday world of quite commonplace characters and 
incidents. But he did not inaugurate realism. Hardly one 
of his characters or incidents is true to nature. It is all 
exaggeration—exaggerated humor, exaggerated pathos, ex- 
aggerated emotion. He is true to human nature, inasmuch 
as all our foibles, our passions, our virtues, and our thoughts, 
appear somewhere or other in his pages; but he is not true 
to individual nature. Not one of his characters is the com- 
plex thing that every human soul must perforce be. Each 
is a puppet moved by a single string: an entertaining ex- 
hibition of some separate trait or peculiarity, as much a 
personification of some one single quality as are the Avarice 
and Generosity, the Truth and Happiness and Valor, that 
trip lightly through the children’s fairy-tales, never utter- 
ing any but the sentiments appropriate to their respective 
characters. 

No; Dickens was not a realist ; nor was Miss Austen the 
best kind of realist. She, too, performed an inestimable ser- 
vice in turning the literary world into a happy hunting-ground 
for average men and women; but the good she did was in 
taming our pulses, and not letting them beat at all above the 
normal rate for health. Your best kind of realist does not dis- 
dain to thrill you; on the contrary, he means to tear your soul 
in pieces with emotion, to make your pulse beat as it never 
beat before ; only he means to do it with a little thing, a 
possible thing, a real thing. Miss Austen simply said, ‘ No 
thrills, if you please;’ and proceeded to delineate com- 
monplace life with a cleverness that made even the heroic 
novelists smile with pleasure. ‘That young lady,’ said Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘had a talent for describing the involvements, 
feelings and characters of ordinary life, which is to me the 
most wonderful I ever met with. The Big Bow Wow strain 
I can do myself, like any now going, but the exquisite touch 
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which renders ordinary commonplace things and characters 
interesting from the truth of the sentiments is denied to 
me.’ But the realism of Miss Austen, pleasant and clever 
‘as it is, is not enough for some of us. It makes us smile 
with quiet enjoyment, and we prefer it to the ‘ Big Bow 
Wow strain’ of any one less great than Sir Walter ; but we 
have not quite lost a secret preference for being thrilled. 
In this respect, Charlotte Bronté was the first great English 
realist. ‘You should not make all your heroines beautiful,’ 
she announced to her sisters; and when they declared it 
impossible to interest the public in anything different, she 
felt herself challenged to exclaim, ‘I will create a heroine as 
small and poor and homely as I am myself, and you shall 
be interested in her.’ The result was Jane Eyre. Here we 
could see what realism was capable of in the way of thrill- 
ing. The heroine was plain and insignificant and poor ; 
but we were more than interested in her: we were absorbed 
in her story. 

But in spite of great examples and noble successes, the 
world of authors has been slow to come to those great realistic 
principles which are undoubtedly the right ones. Tennyson, 
encouraged by Dickens, thinks he will try to make some- 
thing out of a fisherman ; but he hates to say outright that 
Enoch Arden was a fisherman. Instead, he tells us that 
Enoch was often seen ‘ with ocean spoil in ocean-smelling 
osier ;’ and lest this should not be entirely clear, he again 
hints at the fact, plainly but delicately, in alluding to the 
great house ‘whose Friday fare was Enoch’s ministering.’ 
Even Dickens himself, when he no longer wanted to make 
us laugh but hoped to make us cry, felt that in clinging to 
the common people he must manage to make them as like 
the aristocracy as possible in their sorrows; must manage 
to have Lizzie Hexam lady-like, and Little Nell saintly, and 
Oliver Twist a poor gentle abused little sufferer. Here he 
was radically at fault as a realist. Mr. Howells can never 
make us cease to love Dickens, but he is right in saying that 
the literary world is tired of such pathos as Dickens throws 
round the fate of Little Nell. The pathos of the poor is 
less in their suffering than in their sin ; the fact that environ- 
ment and heredity and circumstance cheat them of their 
birthright—keep them from being ladylike and gentleman- 
like, saintly or heroic. Take Miss Phelps’s story of ‘ Jack.’ 
Here is realism with a vengeance. ‘ Jack,’ the wretched 
son of a wretched drunkard, is not a dear little boy with 
flaxen hair, praying ‘father, dear father, come home,’ 
at the door of the grog-shop; no, he goes in, and at mid- 
night is brought home to his mother, drunk. Here is 
realism, but here is also pathos ; here is human nature, but 
here also is literary art. Here is truth, but it is truth 
that stirs the pulses and moves the soul. It is realism at 
its best. 

Once conscious of what realism is, the methods by which 
it is to be treated are subject to an equal amount of dis- 
cussion. To be realistic does not mean to be prosaic, to 
enter into detail. Miss Preston has shown that a sentence 
in ‘one of Gogol’s novels, ‘Make your arrangements for 
Fédor,’ is as clear to the sympathetic imagination as are all 
the terrible details and the heart-rending description of 
Mrs. Stowe’s account of the beating of Uncle Tom. In 
short, it may be said briefly that that realism is finest which 
is most imaginative ; just as that imagination is finest which 
is most realistic. ALICE WELLINGTON ROLLINS. 





Reviews 
English Hymns and Their Makers.* 

‘ON READING a hymn nobody inquires why it was writ- 
ten or attributes the feelings it depicts to the poet’s actual, 
or, at any rate, present, experience.’ What would the pious 
Conder say now, with this volume of 700 pages before him, 
devoted to inquiries of the very sort to which he thus com- 


\ * English Hymns; Their Authors and History. By S.W. Duffield. $2.50, New 
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plainingly refers? And how would his tone be changed 
when he learned that this is but one of a host of books up- 
on the same fertile topic! Dr. Duffield is not, nor does he 
claim to be, an independent or original explorer in the oft- 
traversed fields of Hymnology. He has made free use of the 
researches of Belcher, Christophers, Biggs, Miller, and the 
others who have preceded him, but has worked over, re- 
arranged and systematized the vast amount of material at 
his disposal, enriching it with many facts and incidents 
gathered from his own experiences and studies—so soon, 
alas! to be terminated! Dr. Robinson’s latest collection of 
hymns, ‘Laudes Domini,’ has been taken as the basis of 
the work, which follows the alphabetical order of first lines,, 
with now and then an accidental transposition. The anno 
tations vary in length from a line to eight pages, and com- 
prise sketches of the authors, and biographies of the hymns, 
reciting the circumstances attending their origin and compo- 
sition, and any striking episodes connected with their sub- 
sequent history. Anecdotes, stories, legends, quotations, 
oddities of all sorts—marvellous, pathetic, humorous— 
abound, the whole forming a decidedly entertaining collec- 
tion. Besides the alphabetical arrangement of the hymns, 
reference to the contents of the volume is facilitated by 
three indexes—of topics, authors, and hymns. There is 
also a chronological list of writers. Altogether the work 
must rank as the most nearly complete of its class. It isa 
treasury which pastors, teachers, and indeed all lovers of 
sacred song, will find well-nigh inexhaustible in its stores 
of illustration, suggestion and instruction. 

Of our five leading American poets, Bryant, Holmes and 
Whittier have written hymns. From the Autocrat come 
those fine lyrics,‘ Lord of All Being, Throned Afar,” and 
‘O Love Divine, that Stooped to Share ;’ Whittier is repre- 
sented by verses from such poems as ‘Our Master;’ while 
Bryant, besides the familiar ‘ Blessed are They that Mourn,’ 
wrote nineteen hymns, a list of which is given. The im- 
pressive verses ‘ Awaked by Sinai’s Awful Sound’ were the 
production of Samson Occum, a converted Indian, one of 
“the last of the Mohicans,’ whose visit to England secured 
10,000/., the financial foundation of Dartmouth College. 
‘Before Jehovah’s Awful Throne,’ originally a hymn of Dr. 
Watts, owes its majestic opening and its grand concluding 
stanza to the revising hand of John Wesley. This is one of 
the few cases in which hymn-tinkering seems to be justified 
by the results. Dr. Duffield holds the evidence conclusive 
that Robert Robinson, and not the Countess of Huntingdon, 
wrote ‘Come, Thou Fount of Every Blessing.’ As an in- 
stance of the deceitfulness of the human heart, it may be 
noted that this same Robinson, ‘the inspirer of Robert 
Hall, as Hall himself, in turn, was the inspirer of Spurgeon,” 
‘fell from grace’ in his latter years; and when a stranger 
once quoted to him his own hymn, and spoke of the bless- 
ings that it had brought to her, he exclaimed, ‘Madam, I 
am the poor, unhappy man who composed that hymn, many 
years ago, and I would give a thousand worlds, if I had 
them, to enjoy the feelings I then had.’ A jollier character 
was John Berridge, who left the plow for the pulpit, where, 
with his mighty voice, he so discomfited his enemies that 
for thirty years they called him ‘the old devil.’ Always a 
bachelor, he tells the Countess of Huntingdon that ‘ eight 
or nine years ago, being grievously tormented with house- 
keepers, I truly had thought of looking out for a Jezebel 
for myself.’ Showing a guest the pictures on the wall, he 
said : ‘That is Calvin, that is Luther, and that ’—pointing 
to a glass over the fireplace—‘is the Devil.’ The visitor 
stepping forward hurriedly, to see the portrait, beheld his 
own face! ‘A striking likeness of his Satanic Majesty, is 
it not?’ chuckled the preacher. Miss Williams, author of 
the soothing hymn, ‘While Thee I seek, protecting Power,’ 
was the friend and admirer of Marat, an ardent advocate of 
the French Revolution, and was even imprisoned in Paris 
for publishing sentiments favorable to the Girondists. This 
is but one of the many anomalies revealed by hymnologists-. 
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That Wesley and Toplady should have engaged in a mud- 
flinging controversy, as here recorded, seems almost incom- 
prehensible. 





Tolstoi’s ‘‘ Confession.” * 

IN THIS VOLUME, two separate books are bound together. 
The first book, written in 1882, occupies 142 pages of this 
anonymous English translation, and is a personal confession 
of sins, of conversion, and of faith. The second part of the 
volume occupies 100 pages, and is a free harmony of, and com- 
mentary on, the essence of the four Gospels ; with a preface 
by the author in which his principles of Biblical criticism 
are set forth. The facts of his inner history as given by this 
«confessor are these: He was brought up in the Holy Ortho- 
dox Russian Church ; attended the ‘gymnasium’ and uni- 
versity ; first heard, at the age of twelve, from a fellow-pupil, 
that there was no God ; read Voltaire with amusement, but 
without disgust; at sixteen, abandoned both public and 
private religious duties ; at eighteen, on being graduated 
from the university, had parted wholly with his childhood’s 
religious beliefs. He now became a rake, a ruffian, and a 
breaker of all the commandments; a traveller, a successful 
literary man, and a holder of office under the Russian Gov- 
ernment. He then organized schools for the peasantry, in- 
troduced progress and Western ideas, married, and began 
rearing a family. Then, and suddenly, came doubt and 
‘questionings, followed by a long-continued storm of the 
spirit ; after which came light. Tolstoi planted his feet on 
the mount of faith in Jesus—rested mind and heart on 
Christ and His Christianity, sharply discriminating between 
“orthodoxy ’ and real religion, between the Christianity of its 
Founder, and as taught, held, monopolized, and guarded by 
‘the Church.’ Tolstoi made a study of the teachings of 
Mahomet and of Buddha, and of the religious systems 
mamed after them. He then pursued a like critical inves- 
tigation of Christianity. Between the original writings of 
the New Testament, and the lives of ‘Christians,’ so-called, 
in his grade of life, he could find no agreement. Examin- 
ing carefully the life of the common people, he became 
“convinced that a true faith was among them and that their 
faith was for them a necessary thing, and alone gave them 
a meaning in life, and a possibility of living.’ On this first 
fow plane, as a step, he climbed steadily, until at last he 
«eached peace and spiritual daylight. It was not through 
the ‘ orthodoxy’ of form and ceremony and tradition, but by 
getting as near as possible to the Master through reverent 
and unbiased study of the gospel Scriptures, and honestly 
accepting their teachings, that this Russian nobleman be- 
‘came a little child of the Kingdom of Christ. The Lord’s 
Prayer, Tolstoi finds to be ‘nothing less than the whole 
teaching of Christ, expressed in the most condensed form.’ 
His twelve chapters of explanation of the Gospels are 
‘grouped under the various petitions in that matchless prayer. 
The writer of this review, while finding this Russian ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress’ profoundly interesting, discovers little that 
seems new. It is the old story of the human soul in search 
of God told again with new illustrations. However much 
we may laugh at, deride, explain away as cant, such expres- 
sions as ‘conviction of sin,’ ‘regeneration,’ ‘ conversion,’ 
“ sanctification,’ it is none the less true that the course of the 
spiritual pilgrim is much the same, whether tinker or cob- 
(bler, nobleman or mechanic, at Elstow or in Moscow. To 
‘one educated in the freedom of the faith that puts the 
-church (whether with or without a capital C) below the 
soul, there is nothing novel in Tolstoi’s experience. We 
-cannot consider him, judging him only from this book, as a 
“crank,’ but as a grandly honest man, who acts with the 
courage of his convictions. Hearing the Master's voice, he 
takes Him at His word, honestly endeavoring to interpret 
its true meaning by his own literal unflinching obedience. 
So far as we can judge, this man is sincere ; and sincerity is 
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a virtue that the world is not yet able to do without. Un- 
derneath exaggerations and extravagances of language, we 
yet seem to see the beating of an honest heart. Into that 
better age which shall dissolve the incrustations that have 
gathered around the simple doctrine of Jesus, which shall 
teach even common people the difference between Chris- 
tianity and its ‘ professors,’ Tolstoi, with other earnest souls, 
is leading the nations. All languages and literatures now 
build John Bunyan’s monument, because he told well the 
history of his own—the honest human soul. With all out- 
ward difference of nation, environment and circumstance, 
Tolstoi seems, in our view, another dreamer of the immortal 
vision. Like the writings of Bunyan and Thomas 4 Kempis, 
Tolstoi’s confession will be read eagerly and become spir- 
itual tonic and daily food to little children in the Kingdom 
of Christ, whatever be their ‘ church,’ tongue or nation. 





Recent Additions to Music Literature.* 

ENGLISH publishers seem determined to supply that want 
of available Histories of Music which Mr. Rockstro plead- 
ed in justification of the volume which we reviewed about 
six months ago. Almost simultaneously with Mr. Rockstro’s 
book appeared one of a more comprehensive kind by Mr. 
Rowbotham, who is deserving of credit for an admirable 
effort to infuse this branch of the literature of music with a 
philosophical spirit all too rare in the English histories pub- 
lished hitherto. Now we have another and somewhat am- 
bitious effort, with some unique features, the product of a 
well-known German writer, presented to us in an English 
dress (1). The voluminous last century works of Dr. Bur- 
ney and Hawkins excepted, this latest work is the most 
comprehensive History of Music printed in English, and be- 
cause of this fact, and the circumstances that it is illustrated 
with many pictures and fac-similes of the writings of famous 
composers, and presents itself in rather sumptuous attire, it 
has been received with many marks of favor. Some of these 
marks are merited, but the unqualified praise which we have 
observed in some of the newspaper reviews is by no means 
deserved by Dr. Naumann’s History. It springs from hasty 
reading or uneducated judgment. 

Ever since the magnificent impetus was given to the study 
of musical history by Burney, the Germans have held the 
lead in this kind of writing, as by their gifts of patience, 
carefulness and thoroughness in research, and indifference 
to rhetorical display, they were peculiarly qualified to do. 
Forkel, Kiesewetter and Ambros are the men to whom the 
students of musical history owe the major part of their 
knowledge ; Brendel is perhaps the most suggestive writer in 
the modern lines of thought. The ‘ Geschichte der Musik ’ 
by Ambros is unquestionably the noblest monument in 
musical literature of what learning, zeal and discriminat- 
ing judgment can produce. Unfortunately this great work, 
worthy in every respect of being placed beside the volumes 
of Winkelmann and Mommsen, was left a fragment by the 
author’s death in 1876 ; yet he had brought his keenly crit- 
ical narrative down so far that he could say, ‘the rest is 
terra cognita.’ We have waited in vain to hear that some 
English or American publisher contemplated bringing out 
an English version of this work. So long as this remains 
undone, it will be difficult to persuade serious students that 
the shortcomings of other histories translated from the Ger- 
man ought to be excused, or that extenuation is to be 
found in numerous plates and fac-simile prints, which do 
not advance one in knowledge but appeal only to curiosity. 

Dr. Naumann’s History was issued originally in parts, a 
fact which might be discovered in the writing, if it were 
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necessary ; for to this fact is to be traced, not only its pro- 
lixity of style, but also many inconsistencies of statement 
and much carelessness in writing. The translation was 
made by Ferdinand Praeger, a German musician resident 
in London, and the editing of the manuscript was entrusted 
to Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Professor of Music in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. The first paragraph of the preface is 
calculated to persuade one that if he wishes to read the 
work, he must not expect to be encouraged by the elegance 
of its diction : ‘ Notwithstanding all the excellent work pub- 
lished within the last few years, on account of the desire of 
the ever-increasing number of the serious friends of music 
for further knowledge of musical history, there was a want 
felt-of a work that would with pictorial aid meet that de- 
mand.’ 
evidences of Mr. Praeger’s ignorance of English construc- 
tion are scattered all through the two volumes. In fact the 
verbosity of the German writer is reproduced faithfully, 
with its discouraging effects intensified by a sort of trans- 
literation into un-English forms. Sir Gore Ouseley is ca- 
pable of writing good English, as is plainly enough evidenced 
in the chapters which he has added to Naumann’s work in 
order to cover more fully periods of English music which 
he thought had been slighted by the German writer ; but 
he evidently gave himself little concern with Mr. Praeger’s 
manuscript. He has occasionally appended a note to the 
text for the purpose of expressing a disagreement with the 
author’s assertions, and in a general way it may be said that 
these disagreements indicate that the English editor is the 
riper scholar of the two. Certainly it would puzzle a 
thoughtful musical antiquary to understand why, if the 
stringed instruments of the Hebrews afford proof that that 
people possessed a considerably developed harmony, the 
same possession should be denied the Greeks. Concerning 
Dr. Naumann’s chapters on ancient music as a whole, it 
may be said that, though interesting and indicative of wide 
reading, there is in them too much assumption of unproved 
facts ; just as in his chapter on Chinese music there is too 
ready an acceptance of the judgments of unmusical travel- 
lers as to the practical side of the art. 

Dr. Naumann’s critical convictions are those of the old 
school in which he was educated as a musician, and his 
translator finds it necessary to dissent from his estimate of 
Richard Wagner’s position among modern composers. The 
esthetic questions involved in such an estimate need not be 
discussed here ; for in spite of the tremendous hold which 
Wagnerism has taken upon the world, they may yet be con- 
sidered open ; but it is little to expect of a writer to-day 
that he shall at least be familiar with Wagner’s published 
works. Dr. Naumann in his second volume devotes a chap- 
ter to Berlioz and Wagner. On page 1172 he writes: ‘In 
“Tannhauser,” the fourth of Wagner’s operas, the master 
has increased the power of the romantic vein which he 
struck in “The Flying Dutchman,” and has given to the 
local coloring a special religious impress by the introduction 
of St. Elizabeth of Thuringia, who, although not particularly 
identified, is suggested by her renunciation of the world and 
Tannhiauser’s words, “St. Elizabeth, pray for me.”’ Now 
to any one familiar with the deep poetical purpose of the 
noblest of Wagner’s opera-books, it is plain that he had no 
intention whatever of identifying his heroine with St. Eliz- 
abeth of Thuringia. It is Tannhauser who, in his dying 
prayer, canonizes the woman who had died for love of him, 
and achieved his salvation through her death. On the next 
page Naumann makes the astonishing announcement that 
‘in “Tristan” and the “Ring des Nibelungen,” Wagner 
practically excludes polyphony.’ Obviously he means only 
in the vocal parts. On the same page we find that he has 
totally misconceived the plainest use of the typical phrase in all 
of Wagner’s works. He says that the musical phrase which 
symbolizes the fatal question (‘Nie sollst der mich befra- 
gen’), which every student of the legends of the Holy Grail 
knows to be the kernel of the drama, is ‘always associated 
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with the presence of the hero’—a statement false both 
in fact and implication. Turn over one leaf, and read on 
page 1175: ‘Indeed, the gnomes of the “ Rheingold” and 
the knight and esquire in the first act of “ Tristan und 
Isolde,” seem to claim their right of choral treatment, which 
the composer has denied them.” Dr. Naumann would. 
scarcely wish to say that a knight and an esquire would be 
entitled to choral treatment, and we are justified in assuming 
that he intended to speak in the plural number, and was- 
prevented by his translator or printer. But the knights and 
esquires in the first act of ‘Tristan’ do sing in chorus.. 
These are not trifles, or mere slips in writing (like ‘ Les 
Trojans’ for ‘Les Troyens,’ on page 1168, or this: ‘The 
Americans came not only from the United States but from: 
California,’ on page 1184). They are evidences of in- 
sufficient study ; as is also the author’s acceptance of the 
story of Paganini's gift to Berlioz, which Ferdinand Hiller 
exploded long ago. It may be added in fairness to the book,. 
however, that Dr. Naumann’s treatment of the subject 
(barring inaccuracies and inelegancies), no less than the 
pictures, is calculated to encourage the study of musicak 
history among amateurs of the art. 

To pick up Mr. Davis’s book of so-called ‘Studies im 
Musical History’ (2), after laying down Dr. Naumann’s- 
volumes, is a strong inducement to revise the judgment on 
the latter. Dr. Naumann is not only a thoroughly-grounded 
musician, but also a veteran observer and writer. He knows- 
what music is, and is familiar with the course of its develop- 
ment ; but Mr. Davis, to judge by this work, is guiltless of 
all instruction in the field upon which he enters. But he 
enters on it only with his title, and as this is a misnomer, 
we need not concern ourselves long with his book. Mr.. 
Davis permits many words, much protestation of fine feel- 
ing, and frequent efforts to steal the thunder of the pulpit, 
to take the place of historical inquiry. Mr. Wilson in Bos- 
ton (3) and Mr. Krehbiel in New York (4), in the volumes 
before us, figure as the coadjutors of future musical his- 
torians. The two records of the last musical seasons in 
Boston and New York differ in this respect, that while Mr.. 
Wilson has limited the contents of his pamphlet to the un- 
adorned record, Mr. Krehbiel, following the plan intro- 
duced by him last year, has interspersed the record with 
critical remarks on the novelties of the season. His book, 
therefore, is a bound octavo of two hundred and thirty 
pages—containing, we may say, the ablest reviews called 
forth by the chief musical performances of last season— 
while Mr. Wilson’s is a pamphlet of fifty-six. Mr. Wilson 
seeks to extend the influence and increase the value of his- 
annual by including the principal performances throughout 
the United States. Mr. George P. Upton’s ‘Standard 
Oratorios,’ (5) is a companion volume to his ‘Standard 
Operas,’ concerning which we had our say last year. To a. 
large extent it has the character of a compilation ; but the 
careful student is manifest in the citations of authorities, and 


‘the book, like its predecessor, is admirably calculated to 


promote intelligent listening to good compositions. It is to 
be followed by volumes on the Standard Cantatas and Sym- 
phonies, 





“The Crusade of the Excelsior.” * 

‘Tue Crusabe of the Excelsior’ gives sign in its opening: 
chapters of stirring and incredible adventure to rival Rider: 
Haggard. But it also gives sign from the very first of a. 
delicate touch and literary art never noticeable in Mr. Hag- 
gard’s work, and always conspicuous in Bret Harte’s. The: 
story is quite unlike what we have usually had from the- 
author. It is not lacking in the old attractive humor, but it 
has a certain dreamy grace at times, admirably in keeping. 
with the misty traditions of the mysterious little port where 
the Excelsior’s passengers are landed and stranded, and at 
the same time very pleasing as a bit of fine literary quality.. 


* The Crusade of The Excelsior. By Bret Harte, $1.25. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, 
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The book, like the Todos Santos it describes, seems wrapped 
in a fog, or to speak more gracefully, in a delicate haze, 
through which we see mortals like those we are accustomed 
to, moving in scenes very unlike the scenes we are familiar 
with. That Todos Santos is a port on the western coast 
where vessels put in only once in thirty years or so, savors 
sufficiently of the incredible and weird, and a curious effect 
is produced by the mingling of Todos Santos and San 
Francisco. Central American and South American revolu- 
tions, with their suddenness and celerity and their incom- 
prehensible leaders, come in for a share of Bret Harte’s 
inimitable humor. Mrs. Markham and Mrs. Brimmer are 
formidable rivals of Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine, and the 
gentlemen at San Francisco with those of the stranded 
Excelsior party, are realistic enough for anybody. But the 
charm of the story lies in something quite foreign to all this : 
in the dreamy, romantic atmosphere of Todos Santos itself, 
the psychological element in Hurlstone’s remarkable experi- 
ences, and above all in the life and character of the fascina- 
ting priest, Father Esteban. He is a creation, indeed—a 
wonderful, lovable, distinctly human being, invested with 
all the romantic charm of a picturesque situation. The 
chapter called ‘In Sanctuary ’ is a wonderful piece of writing, 
and shows what Bret Harte can do in a field which he has 
hitherto hardly entered: the field of tragedy and complex 
human: passion, working in souls and minds of a superior 
order. When you have finished the book, though it has 
been very pleasant reading, you have a sense that as a whole 
it does not amount to much, after all; but the figure of 
Father Esteban stands out in clear relief against a somewhat 
singular background, and will keep the book in memory 
when the rest of it has faded. 





A Mathematical Poem.* 
Or ‘I Am That I Am’ we may safely say, employing a 
geometrical metaphor in deference to the poet’s taste, 


None but itself can be its parallel. 


The Spenserian stanza which Mr. Warriner has adopted 
naturally calls to mind the author of Synthetic Philosophy, 
whose glowing fancy and melodious rhythm are so well re- 
flected in these pages. But nothing in modern letters can 
properly be compared with this remarkable work, and since 
the writings of Bavius and Mevius are no longer extant, the 
same may be said of classical literature. Never since first 
in childhood’s happy hour we conned the multiplication 
table, has our bosom thrilled with emotions akin to those 
which the following noble passage has awakened : 


One cannot be a Two except the Two 
Are One ; nor Two a Three except the Three 
Are two. That is to say, though it be true 
That One is Plural, its plurality 
Must be of Beings which in One agree. 
Hence, that I Am cannot be separated, 
But each existeth in their Unity; 
And though varieties are yet so mated 
That when we speak of One the Three are stated. 


One misses the Q. E. D. at the end of the demonstration ; 
but then how comforting are the capital letters which the 
poet scatters with so generous a hand! Of our next quota- 
tion we venture to affirm that its mingled fire and pathos 
are unexcelled by anything in Euclid or Legendre : 


Of ones must one—of equal parts—consist ; 
So ONE of Ones—of equal Wholes—must be. 
If Infinites from INFINITE were missed, 

And All were not a plural Unity, 
In no one finite many could agree. 

As there could be no zs were there no ave, 
There is no Is without Plurality. 

As there is plural in each singular, 

So also in one endless BEING Beings share. 





*I Am ThatI Am. By E. A. Warriner. $1.00. Boston: Cupples, Upham & Co. 
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Plurals in Plural must originate, 
Beings to Being be equivalent, 
For no things things unlike themselves create ; 
And if by Unit Units were not meant— 
Not many Units in one Unit blent— 
There were no union nor comparison, 
Nor one thing from another different. 
Hence, but as plural unit there were none, 
And All, except as plural All, could not be One. 

Mr. Warriner’s eloquence never flags; the radiance of 
his imagination is inextinguishable. Nota page but blooms 
with its own peculiar flower, one or two specimens of which 
we are fain to cull. 

Before there was an I there was no Am; 
Before there was an Am there was no I; 
The one without the other ne’er became; 
And though they have been two eternally, 
They yet are One of limitless to Be.— 
It attests to the inherent depraVity of mankind—even of the 
best of us—that these frequently recurring ‘Ams’ remind 
us of Peggotty’s brother, in ‘David Copperfield.” But peace, 
Smulkin ! peace, thou fiend ! 
For every partial line must be a fraction 
Of an unending line; and every point 
A point of endless points. But if by taction 
Of units we mean point or line, such joint, 
Though real, is not substance, but imprint ; 
And if position means such joint, as where 
Two angles meet together, ‘tis but hint 
Of contact. Angles are not ends, but there 
We pause when out of space our figures we prepare. 

But where all is alike incomparable, selection is invidi- 
ous. One suggestion, however, occurs to us. Each of the 
five syllables of which the title of the poem consists’ has 
been made the subject of a copious dissertation at Mr. 
Warriner’s hands. But why stop there? Why not a sepa- 
rate canto for every letter, after the fashion of Dr. Dodd’s 
impromptu sermon on the word Malt? T, for instance 
offers an inspiring theme ; and H, again—there is much 
virtue in your H. Remembering the innocent enjoyment 
which M..Jourdain in the play was able to extract from his 
tutor’s B. A., Ba, we cannot but regret that Mr. Warriner 
has neglected so fertile a territory. 





Ten Thousand Miles on a Bicycle.* 


Kart Kron, who is also author of * Four Years at Yale, 
by a Graduate of ’69,’ is both the writer and publisher of 
this unique book. The frontispiece illustration is not that 
of the author, as a hasty inspection of the book might pos- 
sibly suggest, but is a likeness of the author’s companion. 
‘Curl’ was a bull-dog who lived not quite thirteen years. 
His biography is written in Chapter 28 of this remarkable 
encyclopedia. The dedication is inscribed to this friendly 
fellow-animal. The preface, of six pages, in solid small 
type, with paragraphic side-headings, is followed by twelve 
pages, in equally fine type, of the Table of Contents; and 
a General Index, an Index of Places, an Index of Persons, 
filling sixty-three pages, with twenty-four pages of Addenda, 
and a poem—in all, one hundred and eight fine type pages. 
This is the introduction. The text proper consists of 733 
pages, divided into thirty-eight chapters, on subjects inter- 
esting to wheelmen. A list of ‘The Three Thousand Sub- 
scribers’ to this monument of patience, ‘A Directory of 
Wheelmen,’ ‘A Trade Directory,’ and ‘The Last Word’ 
on the page which of old was imprinted with FINIs, 
concludes this curious book, which it is expected 
no bicyclist can possibly do without. Many of the 
papers in the body of the work are reprinted from 
Lippincott's Outing, The Wheelman, and other periodicals. 
Almost every subject that can possibly relate to the bicycle 
or its rider is here treated in gay and hilarious style, but 
with evident desire to be truthful and scientific in the treat- 
ment of facts. The effects of wheeling upon mind and 





* Ten Thousand Miles on a Bicycle. By Karl Kron. $2. New York: Karl Kron. 
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body, the multifarious experiences, sensations, observations 
and studies of the writer on the highways and byways of the 
United States and elsewhere, the odd characters encoun- 
tered, the literature of the bicycle, are well written. The 
mass of details has been arranged with skill, backed by 
enthusiasm and tireless patience. There may be some 
things of possible interest to devotees of the wheel omitted 
from this book ; but if so, we have been unable to discover 
the omission. ‘The number of slips of the pen and printer's 
mistakes, in this publication of about a million and a half 
words, is remarkably few. Despite fineness of type, the text 
is clear and easily read. For ourselves, ‘Coasting on the 
Jersey Hills,’ and ‘White Flannel and Nickel-Plate’ were 
the chapters enjoyed most in the perusal of this book, which 


‘is emphatically one for the times. 





Recent, Fiction. 

‘FIGHTING THE SEA,’ by Edward A. Rand (Whittaker), is a 
story for boys intended to give them some idea of a winter at the 
Life-Saving Stations along the coast. It is an admirable idea to 
combine the exciting stories of adventure that all healthy boys love 
to read with interesting facts about the noble service of the surfmen 
and patrolmen who lead such a hard life and do such deeds of valor 
and humanity. The subject is so thrilling, as well as so excellent 
a one, that Mr. Rand might easily have trusted to letting his book 
depend for interest on that topic alone; he makes a mistake in 
weaving in with it a great deal of extraneous matter. Indeed, the 
Life-Saving Service almost seems an incident or episode in the 
story, the main facts of which deal with events too like a dime- 
novel in character, and with ideas too closely connected with dog- 
mas of a special theology, to leave it strictly a book about the Life- 
Saving Stations, or to make it one of the books to be uncondition- 
ally recommended for the young. 





‘A DATELESS BARGAIN,’ by C. L. Pirkis (Appleton), is an ex- 
citing story in which mesmerism and clairvoyance play a consider- 
able part. The occult world is high in favor just now, but we are 
glad to see that this author does not encourage it as a desirable 
adjunct to the practical world. The story is full of incident and 
suspense.——IT IS a pleasure to find our old friend, ‘The Old 
Mam’selle’s Secret,’ translated by Mrs. Wister from the German of 
E. Marlitt (Lippincott), coming bravely to the front again in a new 
and cheap edition. We have very little time for old friends in fic- 
tion, it is true, in this busy world of new ones; but by this time a 
new generation is growing up, to whom we can recommend it as 
much better than a good deal of flashy literature of the day.—— 
“99 DARK STREET,’ by F. W. Robinson (Franklin Square Library), 
is a blood-curdling little story, very brief, but crowded full of in- 
cident and mystery, with not a little psychology and metaphysics 
interwoven with the tragedy. The suspense is well kept up, for 
you hardly know at the end whether to pity or despise the mysteri- 
ous Nash family; and though the ending is not very satisfactory, 
you are left with a good deal of suggestion to think over for your- 


self, the author having merely laid the situation before you without 
comment. 





‘PENELOPE’S SUITORS,’ by Edwin Lassetter Bynner (Ticknor), 
is a very little story, quaintly and prettily elaborated from a single 
aragraph in Winthrop’s History of New England, about Governor 
Ddtingham's marriage. The paragraph merely states that the 
Governor wooed and won a lady betrothed already to his friend. 
This simple statement Mr. Bynner expands, with old-time phrase 
and spelling, into a tiny tale that professes to give all the particu- 
lars——‘ THE BaG OF DIAMONDS,’ by G. Manville Fenn (Apple- 
ton), is a short but entertaining story well spiced with sensational 
incidents, but clever, original, and bright in spite of tragedy. A 
young man from the diamond fields is tracked all the way from 
Africa by hounds who finally reach him where he thinks himself 
safest, only to find themselves outwitted by fate and a mild old 
gentleman. Besides the exciting plot, the book has a good deal of 
merit in character-drawing: the delightful office-boy, Bob, being 
all that one could ask.——Success lurks in the title of ‘ Calamity 
ane,’ by Mrs. George E. Spencer (Cassell). No one could pass 
y the book without dipping into it, foreseeing one of those stories 
of mirthful tragedy for which Bret Harte created the taste. One 
seems to see ‘Calamity Jane’ before one has read a word—tall, 
lank, miserable, unfortunate, but interesting. That she is not ex- 
actly what we expect is so much more to the credit of the author, 
who has made a very readable and original littly story out of the 
familiar incidents of the Black Hills—the stage robberies, the 
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mining excitements, the strong anne and bitter hatreds, the 
gambling, destitution, and successes, all sprinkled liberally with 
orrors. It is one of Mrs. Spencer’s best tributes to realism, that 
she does not attempt to solve the problem of Calamity Jane’s early 
experiences. Such as she is we see her, without the old-fashioned 
novelist’s tedious explanation of mysteries of fate and character. 





QUITE UNHERALDED, and from an author new to us, comes a 
little book called ‘Thirteen,’ by Forbes Heermans (Syracuse: W. 
Bardeen), which we venture to predict will make its mark in the 
reading world. Its ominous title refers merely to the fact that 
thirteen short stories are here bound together, almost all of them 
tales of the far West similar in style to those we first learned to 
admire from Bret Harte, and yet in a certain sense as original as if 
Bret Harte had never set the fashion. Two of the stories are 
sketches of sombre and powerful descriptive skill, dealing with the 
Sandwich Islands, and with that serpent of Leprosy in Hawaii 
which is so dramatic a subject. These show that the author has 
very subtle art at his command in touching the tragic and pathetic ; 
but the rest of the stories revel in comedy—pure wild Western 
comedy of a kind we know and appreciate. The entertainment 
which awaits the reader of these breezy sketches is something we 


cannot prepare him for, even by quotation; but we advise him to 
buy the book, not borrow it. 





MRS. ALEXANDER, if not always up to the standard she set for 
herself in ‘The Wooing o’t,’ is always readable; and in ‘ Forg- 
ing the Fetters’ (Holt’s Leisure Hour Series) she gives us three 
sufficiently entertaining short stories, good for cars, hammock, or 
boat.——‘ JILL AND JACK,’ by E. A. Dillwyn (Macmillan), opens 
and ends entertainingly as an original and piquant little love-story. 
The padding of sensational plot, too poor for tragedy and not good 
enough for burlesque, is not only unnecessary but foolish, spoiling 
what would be otherwise a clever little tale——t MISTAKEN | 
PATHS,’ by Herbert G. Dick (Lippincott), is said to be founded on 
fact. The facts are not pleasant ones, as the title shows, but they 
all live happily ever after—z. ¢., after a great deal of absurd mis- 
understanding, foolish marriage, more foolish divorce, and general 
misery. ——‘ A SUMMER IN OLDPORT HARBOR,’ by W. H. Metcalf 
(Lippincott), is the story of very realistic, not to say commonplace, 
people, whose conversation seems led in a way to air some of the 
author’s pet theories and reflections. A little detective work is 
brought in somewhat laboriously to give flavor to the rest, but the 
leaven is not very effective. -——‘ DRONES’ HONEY’ (Lee & Shepard) 
is a novel by Sophie May, who has hitherto written only pleasant 
little books for children. It is too melodramatic to please greatly, 
with resource to the obsolete accidental poisoning, false accusation, 
long misunderstandings, pathetic deaths, etc., to rouse an interest ; 
and we confess to liking better the author’s earlier heroines, Dotty 
Dimple, Little Prudy, and Flaxie Frizzle. 





‘THEKLA,’ by William Armstrong (Lippincott), is a graceful 
story of musical life in Vienna. It is not mentioned as a transla- 
tion, but it is so full of the spirit of German life, custom, and 
thought, that we should be much suprised to find it a foreigner’s 
interpretation of local color. The story is tender and refined, with 
much subtle delicacy in treatment; yet there runs through it, for 
the necessary relief, a vein of very agreeable comedy. Indeed, if 
either were to be eliminated, we fear we should consent to give up 
the exquisite Thekla and the appreciative aristocracy, to save for 
the literary world the plebeian but entertaining Twicker family. 
The best of the book is that it is so compact, so telling—a mite of 
a story, but full to the brim of humorous, witty and pathetic fancy. 
——‘ TEN OF Us,’ by S. B. Alexander (Boston: Laughton, Mac- 
donald & Co.), purports to be the effort of ten courageous young 
people to write something superior to the work of Hugh Conway, 
R. L. Stevenson, Rider Haggard, and other popular writers. De- 
cidedly the best of these sketches is ‘Out of the Sea,’ which is 
really a clever ama me on the present popular craze for the 
incredible. The earthquake touch is inimitable, and beats Mr. 
Haggard on his own ground. ‘Behind the Scenes’ is an amusing 
sketch, and would be still more so if we had not all had so many 
brothers, cousins and friends of Harvard extraction who have long 
made us familiar with the college ‘supes.——-ANOTHER BOOK 
about Mt. Desert! We really cannot. But dipping into Mr. Alsop 
Leffingwell’s ‘Mystery of Bar Harbor’ (G. W. Dillingham), we 
find in it very little of the Bar Harbor we have known. Instead of 
‘hauled-mealers’ there are princesses; and the table of contents 
reads like a dime novel. What the book is exactly, is a ‘ Mystery ;’ 
but we are pretty sure it is meant for a burlesque. If not a bur-' 
lesque, we cannot say what it is, though we may announce with 
decision that it is not interesting. 
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Dickens’s Humanity. 
‘To THE EpiTors or THE CRITIC: 


I HAVE been struck, in reading lately the life of Dickens, 
-with an incident that impressed me very much. It was near 
the close of his busy life, when one morning he received a 
letter from a correspondent in Liverpool, 


describing himself.as a self-raised man, attributing his prosperous 
career to what Dickens’ writing had taught him at its outset of 
the wisdom of kindness, and sympathy for others; and asking 
pardon for the liberty he took in hoping that he might be permitted 
to offer some acknowledgment of what had not only cheered 
.and stimulated him through all his life, but had contributed so 
much to the success of it. The letter enclosed 500/. Dickens was 
greatly touched by this; and told the writer, in sending back his 
cheque, that he certainly would have taken it if he had not been, 
though not a man of fortune, a prosperous man himself; but that 
the letter, and the spirit of its offer, had so gratified him, that if the 
writer pleased to send him any small memorial of it in another 
form, he would gladly receive it. The memorial soon came: a 
aichly worked basket of silver. 


What novelist of to-day could that be said of? Whose 
writings would teach one ‘the wisdom of kindness and sym- 
pathy for others ;’ in short, that spirit of broad humanity 
that one finds everywhere in the works of Dickens? I know 
it is the fashion nowadays, in some quarters, for critics 
to make little of Dickens; and yet I am convinced that, as 
the years roll by, his fame will increase, and his creations 
take rank with those of Shakspeare and Sir Walter Scott. 


Port RICHMOND, STATEN IsLanpD, Aug. 8. G.D.S. 





A Word for the Youngsters. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


SINCE reading the article in which J. K. W. inveighs against 
certain literary beginners, the Discourager of Hesitancy has been 
«cleaving the air with his ugly dirk unpleasantly near my jugular 
vein, and, presto! my pen is in my hand. Possibly she has been 
somewhat favored by the gods and publishers in putting her 
literary wares on the market, and, as a result, has elected 
herself judge of the literary quick and dead; but that large and 
cheery band of singers who insist on making music along the by- 
ways and hedges—in other words, fulfilling their mission,—can 
easily afford to smile at her in her noonday self-consciousness. 
There is a minimum of truth in what she says, but who wants to 
‘take the trouble to swallow such an overdose of sophistry to the 
end of being titillated by a few grains of aes. It is the 
Latin proverb reversed, and suggests the old joke of the boarder 
who several times in succession passed his cup to his landlady to 
tbe refilled, in order that he might replenish his inner man with a 
modicum of tea. What ‘imp of the perverse’ induced her to refer 
to the ‘Ten Minute’ people? She would not be displeased to have 
a law passed ‘forbidding persons, under a certain age, to publish 
their writings.’ With unpitying severity she lays her war-club 
about the unprotected heads of youthful writers, since they ‘can 
have little to say that will be worth stopping to hear.’ It isso easy 
‘to make assertions. Let us hope your contributor will pardon the 
statement, but the Army of the Rejected, like most other people, 
have contracted a habit—foolishly, it may be—of not always ac- 
‘cepting as final the decisions of those whom the world calls wise. 
In some quarters this doctrine may be considered heretical, but it 
ds not the less true on that account. But how about the genius of 
Mendelssohn, who wrote a cantata at eleven, of Beethoven at nine, 
Goethe at fifteen, Cowley at ten, Raphael, Titian, Beaumont and 
‘Scott at twelve, Dickens at nine, Charlotte Bronté at fourteen, 
Macaulay at eight, Pascal at sixteen, of Byron, Pope, Burns, He- 
mans, Kirk White, Keats, Shelley, Chatterton, Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Irving, Whittier, Hayne, the Goodale sisters, and how many 
others at like early ages? Literary culture, like music culture, 
cannot begin too early. Youth is one of the best formative periods, 
.and if Mozart desires to give a public performance on the piano- 
forte at five, or if Pope wishes to write an immortal ode at twelve, 
who shall say them nay? Let the juveniles indulge their propen- 
‘sities for letters, the dictum of J. K. W. to the contrary notwith- 
Standing. It were well to be careful how you go about knocking 
young people on the head. You may unconsciously brain some 
‘youthful genius capable of revolutionizing the world. 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo., Aug. 10. A VOICE FROM THE WILD WEST. 
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Shelley. 
EACH ninth hierarchal wave, a league of sound, 
To phantom shreds the battled crags confound, 
To wreck on wreck forlorn The crags remain. 
Smile at the storm for our safe poet’s sake ! 
Not ever this ordainéd world shall break 
That mounting, foolish, foam-bright heart again. 


Louise Imocen GUINEY. 





Burns. 


Wuart lowest hind but finds, however dim, 
Some poetry in life because of Burns? 
Where is the patriot heart that never turns 
To him for sympathy ? Who quaffs the brim 
Of friendship’s cup and joins not in his hymn, 
The first and best that friendship ever learns? 
What lover knows him not when passion yearns ? 
Who plucks a daisy with no thought of him? 
The summer fields reiterate his praise 
Still fadeless though the flowery symbols fade; 
Each living thing, however poor its ways, 
Has grown diviner for the songs he made ; 
And all in nature and life’s tangled maze 
Is clearer, nearer, dearer for his lays. 


ERNEST WHITNEY. 





The Lounger 


A CORRESPONDENT who signs himself ‘Elgian’ sends this 
‘guess’: 
Would it not be rather queer, 
When Stockton's story's ended,— 
When all the life-like characters 
And parts are nicely blended, — 
When Enoch owns the mountain farm, 
And Stull is laid on the shelf; 
If Horace Stratford’s Hundredth Man 
Should prove to be himself ? 





A RECENT visitor to Marion, who was boarding there before 
Mrs. Cleveland turned her steps in that direction, was struck by 
the curious cosmopolitanism of the place. Its summer visitors, 
though not great in numbers, came from all parts of the United 
States, and from many lands and climes. Sitting in a friend’s 
parlor one evening when this subject happened to be under discus- 
sion, the young lady said : ‘ Really, I shouldn’t be surprised to see 
the door open and the Emperor of China walk in.’ Scarcely had she 
finished when the door opened, and in walked a Japanese gentle- 
man clad in the flowing garments affected by his countrymen at 
home. The young lady was speechless with amazement, thinking 
that she had conjured up either the present ruler of the Middle 
Kingdom, or one of his apotheosised ancestors. Relief came at 
once, however ; for the lady of the house stepped forward to greet 
the apparition, with a smile of welcome and recognition on her lips. 
It proved to be a friend of hers and her husband's, who had run up 
to Marion to take them by surprise—a mission in which he suc- 
ceeded even better than he had hoped! 





ADMIRAL PORTER’S curious ‘novel, ‘Alan Dare and Robert le 
Diable,’ has been dramatized by a San Francisco playwright, and 
was put on the boards at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on Monday 
last. Mr. McKee Rankin has been described as the ‘stage pro- 
moter’ of the play; but the actors who took the parts of the twin 
brothers, separated in boyhood, whom chance brings together in 
after life in the relative positions of pursued thief and pursuing de- 
tective, were unknown to New York audiences. It was interesting 
to see the venerated Admiral, seated in a private box by the side of 
General Sherman, and drinking in with delight the plaudits that 
now and then attended the progress of a tawdry melodrama, to 
which he had lent the dignity of his name. 

THE LAW-MAKERS of the Old Testament prescribed an eye for 
an eye.and a tooth fora tooth. In thesé¢ scientific times, when a 


lass eye looks as good as the one you are born with (though it 
, weet see what it looks a#), and a porcelain tooth is more 
beautiful (though also more brittle) than one of bone and nerve, 
it would be too easy to meet the Old Testament requirements, and 
the penalties of assault and battery are wisely adjusted on a dif- 
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ferent system. Artificial eyes and teeth are now so cheap, as well 
as so perfect, that any one who prefers them to the home-made 
article can afford to gratify his taste. Their disadvantages are 
obvious; so, also, are their advantages. But it is not of these that 
I care to speak. 





WHAT set my mind (and pen) running in this direction, was an 
advertisement, familiar to all travellers, in which the value of the 
members of the human body are appraised with a dogmatic 
brevity and emphasis that must impress the dullest and most 
skeptical reader. The valuation is as follows: Both hands or feet, 
$10,000; hand and foot, $10,000; hand or foot, $5000 ; both eyes, 
$5000; one eye, $1300. The person who made this calculation is a 

enius. To hit upon the relative as well as the absolute value of 

e different parts of the body, required a knowledge of anatomy, 
of human nature, and of the conditions of the labor market, to 
which none but an intelligence of the highest order could attain. 
How could any one discover, for instance, that a foot is worth just 
as much as, and no more than, a hand ; that one eye is worth only 
$1300, while two are worth nearly four times as much ; and that a 
pair of eyes (whether blue, black or brown) is equivalent in value to 
one hand or one foot ?. Why is not aright hand worth more than a 
left ; and why are the optics of a cross-eyed or wall-eyed man and 
brother worth as much in the open market as a perfect pair? 
That they are, is proved in the most practical manner ; for the cal- 
culator who has made these difficult appraisements offers to pay 
the prices quoted—not for the eyes, hands and feet themselves, but 
to any one who, while paying the company he represents about $26 
a year, shall have the misfortune to be partially dismembered. 





IT IS INTERESTING to know that the price set upon a head 
(whether traitor’s or loyal citizen’s) is $10,000; the only variation in 


_ this and the other prices quoted, being in the case of persons who 


pay the company less than $26 a year. The value of your head 
depends largely upon the amount you are willing to pay for the 
privilege of carrying it on your shoulders. The figures given in 
the preceding paragraph are maximum figures; the advertiser 
fearing, apparently, that higher prices would tempt the insurer to 
— out his own eye when no one was looking, and cast it from 
im, or cut off his own head, or hand or foot, and declare it was 
‘bit off!’ I suppose you must appear at the company’s office in 
—. and give occular demonstration of your dismemberment, 
efore getting the $1300, or $5000 or $10,000. If you could senda 
neatly wrapped-up parcel by your office-boy, cook, or coachman, 
with a note saying, ‘Herewith please find my right eye’ (or left 
foot, or head, or both hands, as the case might be) ; ‘the bearer is 
authorized to receipt for the amount due,’ it would encourage 
felonious assaults, and put a premium on the crime of mayhem. 





IT SEEMS to me there is some injustice in these calculations. 
A man who has but one eye when he becomes an insurer ought, in 
all fairness, to get as much for the loss of that one, as a two-eyed 
man does for the loss of a pair. But the policy of the company is 
to treat Cyclops and Argus alike. If Nature will indulge in freaks 
her victims must pay for them. 





A CORRESPONDENT in California writes to us that Mr. Shinn is 
making a great success of Zhe Overland Monthly, and adds: 
‘Many of our literary workers have lately grown suddenly rich, 
owing to the real estate excitement. Harr Wagner, editor of Zhe 
Golden Era, has made a fortune speculating in Southern Califor- 
nia ; Joaquin Miller, now a resident of Oakland, is estimated to be 
worth anywhere from $100,000 to $200,000; and John Vance 
Chaney has a ranch and vineyard now worth quite a large amount. 
He has, by the way, succeeded F. B. Perkins as Librarian of the 
Free Library of San Francisco. Mr. Miller has been appointed by 
the Governor one of the delegates to the International Forestry 
Convention, soon to meet in Springfield.’ 


To W. E. ‘Henley. 


[R. L. Stevenson, in ‘ Underwoods.’] 
THE year runs through her phases; rain and sun, 
Springtime and summer pass; winter succeeds ; 
But one pale season rules the house of death. 
Cold falls the imprisoned daylight ; fell disease 
By each lean pallet squats, and pain and sleep 
Toss gaping on the pillows. 

But O thou, 

Uprise and take thy pipe. Bid music flow, 
Strains by good thoughts attended, like the spring 
The swallows follow over land and sea. 
Pain sleeps at once; at once, with open eyes, 
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Dozing despair awakes. The shepherd sees 
His flock come bleating home; the seaman hears 
Once more the cordage rattle. Airs of home, 
Youth, love and roses blossom ; the gaunt ward 
Dislimns and disappears, and, opening out, 
Shows brooks and forests, and the blue beyond 
Of mountains. 

Small the pipe; but O, do thou, 
Peak-faced and suffering piper, blow therein 
The dirge of heroes dead ; and to these sick, + 
These dying, sound the triumph over death. 
Behold, each greatly breathes ; each tastes a joy 
Unknown before, in dying; for each knows 
A hero dies with him—though unfulfilled, 
Yet conquering truly—and not dies in vain. 
So is pain cheered, death comforted ; the house 
Of sorrow smiles to listen. Once again— 
O thou, Orpheus and Heracles, the bard 
And the deliverer, touch the stops again. 





The Profession of Letters. 
[Macmillan’s Magazine.]} 

YOu tell me, my dear George, that you have decided on the Profes- 
sion of Letters (I adopt your capital ones, but would hint in passing 
that they have rather gone out of fashion with the late Lord Lytton), 
and you ask for my approval and sanction. There can be no ques- 
tion of sanction. You are your own master ; and indeed my concern 
in your affairs has always, as you may have guessed, been dictated 
by friendship, never by law. Your father made you my nephew,. 
and Providence made you an orphan while the law still called you an 
infant. My brother did indeed offer me the high responsibility of 
your guardianship; but many considerations, which I need not 
trouble you with, inductd me to decline a compliment as surprising,. 
I may say, as it was gratifying. During a life which can now be 
called long, and could at no time have been called entirely serene, I 
have invariably found my own responsibilities as much as I could 
conveniently manage; and your father had the most substantiah 
reasons for knowing that my suggestion of his lawyer as a more 
fit person for the post was dictated neither by indolence nor caprice. 
Mr. Rowe, I am happy to think, has discharged his trust with the 
vigilance to be expected from a man who was conscious that his. 
virtue would not be his sole reward. You say that you regard me 
asa second father. I am glad for your sake that you had a first ;. 
but, believe me, I appreciate the compliment. We two have been 
good friends from the first; and whenever my circumstances per- 
mitted me, I have always been glad to increase the harmless stock. 
of your youthful pleasures. Indeed, one of the few serious disagree- 
ments your poor father and I ever had was on the occasion of my 
presenting you with your first pony. There was some misunder- 
standing about the payment, which he had eventually to settle, 
together with some additions sanctioned in such cases (it has 
always seemed to me unreasonably) by the law. I remember to- 
have been a good deal hurt at the time by his insistence on the fact 
(rendered no more agreeable, as facts so seldom are, by its indis- 
putable truth), that on the whole he found his presents to you came: 
cheaper than mine. Well, rest his soul: he was a good brother to- 
me, as he was a good father to you, aud be it far from me to. 
breathe a word against his memory. 

But to have done with stealing this dim fire from the fountains. 
of the past—the metaphor is the Laureate’s, not mine, and is not, 

rhaps, among his happiest: even Prometheus would have been 

ard put to it to draw fire from a fountain. It was my purpose to- 
show you that there never has been, and cannot be, any question of 
sanction between you and me. In the first place, I was never your 
master : in the second, you arenow yourown. But you ask also for 
my approval. That is another matter: let us consider it a little. 

I may call myself, as Dr. Johnson was pleased to call himself, an. 
old struggler. From my earliest manhood I have wrestled with 
Fortune, and I cannot honestly say that I have ever really got the- 
better of the jade. Horace, you may remember, vowed that he 
could wrap himself in his virtue and hug honest poverty to his. 
heart. This is very pretty in poetry; but in plain prose you will 
find virtue but a flimsy covering for anonly one. As for poverty, let 
me frankly own that I could never hug it ; but it has ever had a cursed 
awkward knack of hugging me. I began life on my own account 
with a capital of what used to be called a liberal education and some: 
two thousand pounds of debt, no income, and no profession. We- 
need not now trouble ourselves with the causes of this untoward 
start: indeed I apologize for mentioning it, but it was in a manner 
necessary. Of course, I drifted into literature. The noble profes— 
sion of Letters is the only one that needs no capital, no testimonials, 

no examinations, no apprenticeship. Any one can adopt it at any 
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moment—take notice that I commit -— to nothing more. Well, 
I drifted into literature, and therein I have remained ever since. It 
is now more than—but these details are paltry. Many years have 
passed since I first took rooms in Grub Street, and I am too old 
to leave it now. My lodgings are more comfortable than they once 
were: ‘twas a garret to begin with, and a garret it remained for 
too long a time to please me. Probably you have never read 
Béranger, but you will remember with how neat a hand our own 
Thackeray has turned the old Frenchman’s praises of a garret. 
Making a mock of life and all its cares, 
Rich in the glory of my rising sun, 
Lightly I vaulted up four pair of stairs 
In the brave days when I was twenty-one. 

Pretty lines, are they not? Indeed, the whole piece is, in my 
= judgment, about the best translation ever done out of any 
anguage into ours. But the reality, my boy, is not so pretty. 
Those stairs are deuced hard to climb when the vaulting days are 
done; and the view, when you get there, looks very bleak and dis- 
mal in the afternoon sun. Literature in a garret couples well with 
love in a cottage: both are pretty things to write about, but I have 
never met the man who has tried either and would willingly repeat 
the experiment. 

But these are gloomy thoughts: we will not dwell on them. I 
do not wish to quench your youthful fires, nor to equip you for 
your campaign with the conviction that you are destined to disas- 
ter. But it would be still more from the purpose to flatter you 
with the idea that the world of Letters lies before you, a fat oyster, 
waiting only to he opened by your pen. And as I have myself 
been through the mill as completely as most men, it is possible 
that my experiences may be of some service'to you. At its best it 
can be but a negative service: they may teach you what not to ex- 
coe Wisdom they will not bring you—perhaps they have not 

rought it to me; but they may help to scatter an illusion or two, 
to prevent a disappointment. Some men are like paths,—they 
lead you to your journey’s end: others (the large majority) are like 
finger-posts,—they only point the way you should not goto get 
there. Regard me, my dear boy, as a battered old finger-post. 

You may remind me that you will not have to begin life in a 
garret. A cynic might retort by asking, what security have you 
that you will not end there? But your uncle is no cynic, though 
he has been called one; and I freely and cordially own that your 
star rises in a fairer sky than did mine. May it continue so to the 
setting! It is true: you can afford to lodge yourself like a gentle- 
man with your household gods around you (you have a pretty 
taste, I noticed when I visited you at Oxford, for that agreeable 
but not inexpensive company), and to nourish your young fancies 
on some more cheerful fare than oatmeal. And now let us con- 
sider what are those fancies. It is true that you will not have to 
begin life by writing for sheer bread—perhaps the greatest pain 
man has known since the primeval curse was spoken ; yet you can- 
not afford to be idle or indulge in whims, especially in that most 
expensive of all whims, writing to please yourself. You have 
enough to enable you, for the present at any rate, to live that you 
may write; but you must also write that you may live. I may 
wrong you, but 1 can hardly conceive you to be gifted either by 
nature or art with a frugal mind. It does not become me, as an 
unworthy son of those kindly mothers to whisper a word against 
Eton or Oxford as places of education for the young; and indeed 
‘ honestly believe that they both, in their way, offer to young men, 
who will learn, the best possible opportunities of learning. But 
they must have changed dinecmealy even for these times of change 
if they have impressed upon you that wisdom of thrift which your 
uncle cannot suppose likely to be native. However, I need not go 
on in this strain, for you yourself own that you are anxious to sup- 
plement your income by your pen. In short, to put the matter 
coarsely, you must write for money. Dr. Johnson (who had also 
a knack of putting things coarsely)said that the man was a fool 
who wrote for anything else; and certainly a literary life entails so 
many stings and bruises that a little golden ointment is very com- 
forting, even when not vital. 

The Profession of Letters—a fine phrase! But what do you 
mean by Letters? You area sensible lad for your years, and I 
will therefore assume that you do not propose to burst upon the 
startled world with a ‘Childe Harold’ or a ‘Vanity Fair.’ You 
will remember that your friend, Arthur Pendennis, did not begin 
his career with ‘ Walter Lorraine.’ By the way, he began it with 
verses! The parallel is not happy. You have, to be sure, a pretty 
knack at stringing rhymes, and your unsuccessful prize-poem on 
the birth (or was it the death?) of Buddha was really no worse 
than some successful ones I have read. But this knackis, you will 
find, no uncommon thing nowadays. Young England is quite a 
nest of—well, at any rate of rhyming birds. Very possibly you 
will find some good-natured folk to praise your rhymes; but, if 
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you are wise, you will not depend on them for pudding. By all 
means amuse yourself that way in your leisure moments: never 
let any gift grow rusty ; but you will do best to regard prose as the 
more serious business of life. Being, then, I repeat, a sensible lad 
in the main, you will not hope to take the world by storm: you wilb 
try your wings on some humbler flight, and let the masterpieces 
come hereafter as may be. And come, no doubt, they will; but 
they must be made, not born. The reverse is the more popular 
belief ; but it will be safest for you to take my reading. 
I have asked you what you mean by Letters—by Literature, 
“Perhaps you will answer, in the words of your favorite critic, the 
study of the best that has been thought and said in the world, and 
the endeavor to add to it. A most admirable answer! Never lose 
touch of that high resolve, and in time it shall bear fruit,—only not 
yet. Liberty of choice, liberty of treatment, leisure to perfect—a 
time to work and a time to rest from work— 
The blackbird in the summer trees, 
The lark upon the hill, 
Let loose their carols when they please, 
Are quiet when they will. 


There is the ideal life for the Man-of-Letters! A life to be led 
in some old college-room, where the sunlight slanting through the 
oriel alone brings memories of the common world, and the distant 
chimes from the grey chapel tower, mingling with the whisper of 
the limes to the drowsy summer air, are the only sounds to break 
the cloistered stillness. And you think, may be, of the young Mil- 
ton roaming the Buckinghamshire fields, already rapt above the 
world and nourishing those mighty thoughts which were to lighten 
the darkness of his latter years; of Gray's life-long devotion to the 
Muses in his quiet Cambridge home; of Gibbon, when the last 
word was written in that garden-house among the acacias on the 
shores of the Swiss lake; of Shelley drifting in his boat under the 
Bisham woods; of Wordsworth reading the mystery of Nature 
in— 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills ; 


of Macaulay, building his fame up patiently in his student’s cell in 
the Albany with the sleepless roar of London lulled to a pleasant 
murmur in hisear. Ah, golden dreams !—but there are steps om 
the staircase, and the rent is due next week, and the careless caro} 
of the blackbird gives place to the plaintive cry of the starling who 
cannot get out. No, believe me, he who pipes for pay can afford 
to choose neither his tune nor his time of piping. But, you wilh 
say, those great men I have named were paid for their writings, and 
countless others. True; but between the man who makes money 
by literature, and the man who turns to literature that he may 
make money, there is a world of difference it is desperate work to 
travel. 

Let us face the matter boldly. Do you not by Literature—for- 
give me if I hurt you—do you not perhaps mean Journalism ? 
There is a good deal of airy talking nowadays about the difference 
between Literature and Journalism ; and there is no easier or more 
effective way of depreciating a friend’s work than to praise it for 
very good Journalism, but hardly Literature. But in truth the line 
is not easy to draw: one is conscious of a difference, but the two 
really melt almost indistinguishably into each other; and to lay 

our finger on the precise point where the one ends and the other 
Loses would have puzzled that great maker of definitions, Samueb 
Johnson himself—who, I suspect, would indeed have troubled his 
wise head very little about the matter. But if by Journalism you 
mean only the daily effusions of the newspapers, admirable as for 
their purpose they so often are, they cannot rightly be included un- 
der the head of Literature, though possibly a little more of the latter 
element might do them no great harm. The very essence of their 
production inevitably forbids the qualities of Literature,—balance, 
measure, arrangement, lucidity of thought, and clearness of style. 
Let me quote you a passage from a great writer, more often, as it 
sometimes strikes me, praised than read. ‘Such parti-colored in- 
genuities '"—he is deprecating the ‘random theories and imposin 
sophistries and dashing paradoxes, which carry away half-forme 
and superficial intellects "— 


Such parti-colored ingenuities are indeed one of the chief evils of the 
day, and men of real talent are not slowto ministerto them. An intellec- 
tual man, as the world now conceives of him, is one who is full of ‘ views’ 
on all subjects of philosophy, on all matters of the day. It is almost 
thought a disgrace not to have a view at a moment’s nctice on any ques- 
tion from the Personal Advent to the Cholera or Mesmerism. This is 
owing in a great measure to the necessities of peric dical literature, now 
so much in request. Every quarter of a year, every month, every day, 
there must be a supply, for the gratification of the public, of new and 
luminous theories on the subjects of religion, foreign politics, home poli- 
tics, civil economy, finance, trade, agriculture, emigration and the col- 
onies. Slavery, the gold-fields, German philosophy, the French Empire, 
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“Wellington, Peel, Ireland, must all be practised on day after day by 
‘what are called original thinkers. As the great man’s guest must pro- 
duce his good stories or songs at the evening banquet, as the platform 
orator exhibits his telling facts at mid-day, so the journalist lies under 
the stern obligation of extemporizing his lucid views, leading ideas, and 
mut-shell truths for the breakfast-table. The very nature of periodical 
literature, broken into small wholes and demanded punctually to an 
chour, involves the habit of their extempore philosophy. Iam 
speaking of such writers with a feeling of real sympathy for men who are 
under the rod of a cruel slavery. I have never indeed been in such cir- 
cumstances myself, nor in the temptations which they involve ; but most 
amen who have had to do with composition must know the distress which 
at times it occasions them to write—a distress sometimes so keen and so 
‘specific that it resembles nothing else than bodily pain. That pain is 
“the token of the wear and tear of mind ; and if works done comparatively 
at leisure involve such mental fatigue and exhaustion, what must be the 
toil of those whose intellects are to be flaunted daily before the public in 
full dress, and that dress ever new and varied, and spun, like the silk- 
worm’s, out of themselves ! 

These words were written by Cardinal Newman in 1852, as pre- 
face to his volume of discourses, which he has called ‘ The Ideal of 
a University,"—which volume, by the way, let me most earnestly 
ommend to your notice. If they were true then, five and thirty 
years ago, think how terrible must be their truth now, when the 
demand for this periodical form of literature has increased a thou- 
sand-fold, and the supply naturally in proportion! There are prob- 
ably hundreds of men whom necessity has compelled to shatter 
their brains upon the cruel stones of Fleet Street, who might in 
happier conditions have done honor to Literature and to themselves, 
Such Journalism, it has been said, is the curse of Literature. It 
would ill become me to take up my parable against the newspapers : 
they served me well at a time when such service was of inestimable 
value to me. But when I think of the talents I have seen wasted 
and the lives wrecked on such hopeless and unending drudgery, I 
cannot but own there is some truth in the saying. 

You are not likely, however, to be much concerned with this form 
of Journalism. Slavery and the Gold-Fields and German philos- 
ophy have gone a little out of date; though the Personal Advent 
and Mesmerism and Ireland are still popular topics. Politics and 
religion (which might more truly be called irreligion) are said to be 
the only subjects the general mind now cares to concern itself with. 
If you are wise you will keep your hands from both. At their best 
they are unsatisfactory matters to meddle with : meddled with in 
‘this random fashion they become something very much worse. 

The Cardinal, you will see, lumps all periodical writing together 
—quarterly, monthly, weekly, daily; though his sympathies, and 
his antipathies, are more strongly stirred by the last. If you 
will take the advice of one who has worn the yoke, and escaped 
from it with feelings of unmixed joy, you will not take service on 
the daily press. At its best it is slavery: more or less honorable it 
may be, more or less remunerative; but slavery it is and must be. 
As for the editors, they, of course, are all honorable men; and some 
of them can, no doubt, make, and do make, matters more agree- 
able to their bondsmen than others. But the editor of a daily pa- 
per cannot by the very reason of his existence afford to dispense the 
milk of his human kindness in too liberal measure. He must bea 
dictator, and all his men must obey him. An independent writer, 
—one who will not recognize that there are moments when the 
leopard not only can but must change his spots, and can find no 
other total for two and two but four,—is as fatal to the staff of a 
daily newspaper as an independent Member of Parliament is fatal 
to his party. There are, no doubt, contributors whom a sagacious 
editor will not unduly meddle with: there are subjects and seasons 

whereon and wherein he may find it convenient to allow a larger 
if not complete license. But it can never be safe to count upon 
these ‘ heaven-sent moments’ for the exercise of journalistic skill. 
A veteran will not expect them : an apprentice will almost certainly 
-be disappointed if he does. Let him who is not prepared to place 
-body and soul at the call of his editor keep clear of the daily news- 
neers. while there is a boot unblacked and a crossing unswept in 
ondon. 

Let me guard myself against any misconception. I do not wish to 
declaim. A daily paper must be conducted on these principles, or 
it must cease to exist. An editor must be a despot—nay, a tyrant. 
I had never myself the privilege of serving under John Delane, but 
I know many who had. He was the most tyrannical who ever sat 
in an editor’s chair; but he was a great tyrant, a wise tyrant. ‘He 
avas created,’ said one who knew him well, ‘he was created by 
Heaven to edit the Times.’ 

Of the daily papers, then, let this much suffice. But for those 
ther opportunities for periodical writing which the Cardinal con- 
demns, there is more, I think, to be said than he allows. Here 

again we will eliminate all questions of politics. It does not seem 
to me possible that politics and Literature can, in any circum- 
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stances, come together while the former are conducted as they now 
are, and as they now, perhaps, must be. The divorce between poli- 
tics and reason is now complete: even expediency, in the honest 
sense of the word, has little todo with them. They are purely a 
matter of partizanship even among those politicians whom it is 
most possible to respect : what they have sunk to among the rank 
and file, and even in some cases among men who once were leaders, 
the exigencies of the law of libel forbid me to explain to you. The 
proceedings of our House of Commons, if ever literally reported, 
would furnish you, however, with a vocabulary ample for the pur- 
pose. On a public such as that to which political writing (and 
perhaps we might add, political speaking) is now addressed, 
Literature would be wasted: they would not understand it, nor 
would they appreciate it if they did. Our present electoral system 
is probably the best that the unaided intelligence of mankind will 
ever devise for fostering all that is most deplorable in human 
nature, and most degrading to the human intellect. 
LTo be concluded.] 





The Magazines. 

‘LINCOLN’s Nomination and Election,’ as the theme of this 
month’s instalment of the Life in Zhe Cendury, arrests one’s atten- 
tion first in the list of contents, and will be read with an intensity 
born of the subject and sustained by the treatment. It is good for 
us to have the old emotions re-awakened, with the added interest 
that comes from reading history in the light of after events. Stuart’s 
portrait of Thomas Jefferson, which forms the frontispiece to the 
number, reminds us of our good fortune, as Americans, in having 
had the portraits of the first great men of the Republic painted by 
the greatest portrait painter living at the time. Two interesting 
papers on the earlier and later years at Monticello are by ipa 
and Stockton. ‘Snubbin’ through Jersey’ is concluded, with muc 
pleasant writing and many pretty pictures. ‘Alexander Black’ 
tells of ‘The Amateur Photographer,’ and Dwight W. Huntington 
of ‘The Camera Club of Cincinnati.’ Prof. Atwater’s paper on 
‘The Chemistry of Foods’ treats of digestibility, and we advise 
everybody to read and inwardly digest it. The centennial of the 
Constitution is being duly celebrated in all the magazines, the con- 
tribution to Zhe Century being by Prof. McMaster. The four — 

apers of the War treat of Petersburg. In fiction Mr. Stockton’s 
Sonatina goes down to the gates of death, but is to have one more 
instalment in which to recover herself and come back again. Joel 
Chandler Harris’s ‘ Azalia’ has the interesting combination of 
Northern and Southern elements together. ‘Helen’ is a capital 
short story by Harriet Lewis Bradley, illustrating the frantic efforts 
of American women to interest themselves in charity organizations 
and culture. The poetry is better than usual, with a notably fine 
line (‘He conquers not, who does not conquer hate’) in R. U. 
Johnson’s sonnet of ‘Noblesse Oblige.’ Col. Higginson also con- 
tributes a ringing sonnet. Mrs. Alice Williams. Brotherton has 
celebrated in more than one magazine lately the fact that her young 
son will henceforth prevent her from writing poetry ; but the little 
fellow seems so far to have inspired more verses rather than less. 
A sonnet on ‘H. H.’s Grave,’ by M. Virginia Donaghe, is accom- 
panied by a picture of the spot where some of us have stood with 
H. H., and thought, as we looked from the mountains to her face, 
of Browning’s line : 

God must be glad one loves His world so much. 

The ladies appear prominently in Outing. Charlotte Reeve 
Conover opens the number with a very taking descriptive article, 
‘At Home in Geneva.’ Lillian H. Shuey celebrates ‘The Starry 
Chamber’ of California out-door life, and Minna Caroline Smith 
wanders on a tricycle ‘Over Garfield Boulevard.’ The seaside 
story is also by a lady, Ella W. Ricker; and Kate Putnam Osgood 
contributes a bit of good verse. Thomas Stevens reaches the 
Afghan frontier; C. Bowyer Vaux finds the real and the ideal nicely 
dovetailed together in a canoeist’s paradise ; seals, trout, beavers, 
and mountains, all receive due attention; and the pictures are 
better than usual. 





Current Criticism 


ZOLA AND His FOLLOWERS.—There has been a brief and, on 
the whole, a bloodless battle between the great apostle of the filthy 
school, Emile Zola, and some of the young gentlemen who had 
attempted to follow in his train. The fact is, that for the past 
eighteen months the author of the ‘ Assommoir’ and ‘ Nana’ has 
become so eccentric and so impossible that even his ardent ad- 
mirers have found it impossible to follow in his trail. His last 
novel, ‘ Land,’ in which he undertook to describe the passion of the 
French emancipated peasant for the acquisition of territory, sur- 
passes in indecency and in generally disgusting features both 
‘Germinal,’ which was sufficiently nasty, and the ‘ Assommoir.’ 
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Therefore half-a-dozen young writers published a violent, well- 
written protest in the Figaro, saying that they had followed Zola 
so long as they could do so without sacrifice of their personal 
dignity ; but, finding that he outraged all the canons of ancient and 
modern art, and evidently sought for so small and cheap a triumph 
as that to be achieved by the —_— of the vulgar, they had 
made up their minds to leave him, and to proceed to higher 

ound. M. Zola is well known as a courageous antagonist, and 

e immediately wrote to the leading newspapers to say that all 
these young men had been rr tagging on his skirts, that he 
had never authorized them to build nests in the eaves of his liter- 
ary houses, that he considered them as ephemeral creatures, and 
that he was glad to be well rid of them. The public has refrained 
from expressing any opinion on these squabbles, and the news- 
papers, which do not represent the people quite so thoroughly here 
as they do in the United States, have given voice to a variety of 
opinions, none of which have been on the whole complimentary 
to Zola—Edward King, in The Evening Post. 





NEWSPAPER ENGLISH DEFENDED.—People will continue to read 
the newspapers, and the cheap novel is pretty sure to be written 
in a diction that is far enough removed from the grand style... . 
The acquisition of a good style, as he [Prof. A. S. Hill] truly says, 
is the result of always trying to do one’s best until the use of cor- 
rect English has become as a second nature. This is as well done 
by one who grows up outside of college as by one who studies rhet- 
oric under Prof. Hill. The newspaper writer often drifts into his 
position by hook or crook, but he knows that, if his writing is to be 
read, it must have pith and point. The training of experience is 
not less severe than the training under a professor. It is utterly 
impossible to carry weight with editorials which are written in a 
careless or slipshod style. The man must acquire a right style 
somehow or other, or he is shorn of his strength. The writer to- 
day in America or in England who is to carry weight in the news- 
paper or reach the public through the novel, is as dependent upon 
the use of good English as is the person who carries weight in the 
conversation of good society. The newspapers that chiefly influ- 
ence American politics and society are not those where men whack 
away like farmers with dull scythes, but those which employ trained 
writers, who use good English as their native speech, and can 
clothe their ideas with as vigorous language as was ever used by 
Shakspeare or Milton.— Boston Herald. 





Notes 


Mr. ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON arrived in New York on 
Wednesday last, intending, as we were told at the time of going 
to press, to proceed at once to Newport. He was accompanied by 
his wife. Mr. E. L. Burlingame, editor of Scrzbner’s Magazine, 
who met him on his arrival here, was pleased to find the novelist 
and poet looking much better than recent reports of his severe ill- 
ness had led one to expect. 


—A Herald reporter caught Mr. Stevenson at a favorable 
moment and subjected him to an interview from which we glean 
much that is interesting. 


In answer to the reporter’s inquiry, ‘ What 1s your object in now visit- 
ing America?’ Mr, Stevenson said :—‘ Simply on account of my health, 
which is wretched. J am suffering from catarrhal consumption, but am 
sanguine that my sojourn here will do much to restore me to my former 
self. I came round by the Ludgate Hill principally because I like the 
sea, and because I thought the long sea voyage would do me good. But 
I certainly did not expect to make the voyage with one hundred horses. 
These were taken on board at Havre. The company’s agent at Havre 
was most impertinent to us, but the horses hebaved themselves exceed- 
ingly well. And I feel pleased to add that the ship’s officers were par- 
ticularly nice, and everything was most pleasant after we got used to the 
stables. 

‘ Where do I propose to go? 

‘Well, the Lord only knows; I don’t. I intend to get out of New 
York just as fast as I can. I like New York exceedingly. It is to me 
a mixture of Chelsea, Liverpool and Paris, but I want to get away into 
the country.’ 

‘There is a great difference of opinion as to what suggested your 
works, particularly ‘‘ The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 
and ‘“‘ Deacon Brodie?” ’ 

‘ Well this has never been properly told. On one occasion I was very 
hard up for money and I felt that I had to do something. I thought 
and thought, and tried hard to find a subject to write about. At night 
I dreamed the story, not precisely as it is written, for of course there are 
always stupidities in dreams, but practically it came to me as a gift, and 
what makes it appear more odd is that I am quite in the habit of dream- 
ing stories. Thus, not long ago, I dreamed the story of ‘‘Olalla,” 
which appeared in my volume ‘‘ The Merry Men,” and I have at the 
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present moment two unwritten stories which I ,likewise dreamed. The 
fact is that I am so much in the habit of making stories that I go on 
making them while asleep quite as hard, apparently, as when I am 
awake, They sometimes come to me in the form of nightmares, in so- 
far that they make me cry out aloud. But I am never deceived by them. 
Even when fast asleep I know that it is I who am inventing, and when 
I cry out it is with gratification to know that the story is so good. So 
soon as I awake, and it always awakens me when I get on a good thing, 
I set to work and put it together. ; 

‘For instance, all I dreamed about Dr. Jekyll was that one man was 
being pressed into a cabinet, when he swallowed a drug and changed 
into another being. I awoke and said at once that 1 had found the 
missing link for which I had been looking so long, and before I again 
went to sleep almost every detail of the story, as it stands, was clear to 
me. Of course, writing it was another thing. 

‘“ Deacon Brodie!" I certainly didn’t dieam that, but in the room in 
which I slept when a child in Edinburgh there was a cabinet—and a. 
very pretty piece of work it was, too—from the hands of the original. 
Deacon Brodie. When I was about nineteen years of age I wrote a sort 
of hugger-mugger melodrama, which laid by in my coffer until it was 
fished out by my friend W. E. Henley. He thought he saw something 
in it, and we started to work together, and after a desperate campaign 
we turned out the original drama of ‘‘ Deacon Brodie,” as performed in 
London, and recently, | believe, successfully in this city. We were. 
both young men when we did that, and I think we had an idea that bad 
heartedness was strength. Now the piece has been all overhauled, and 
although I have no idea whether it will please an audience, I don’t think 
either Mr. Henley or I are ashamed of it. We take it now for a good, 
honest melodrama not so very ill done.’ 


—Bishop Potter will contribute to THE CRITIC of Sept. 17 a 
leading article on “ Toynbee Hall,” an educational and reformatory 
institution of a novel kind, located in the slums of London, where 
college-bred young Englishmen enjoy the opportunity of studying 
some important social problems at firsthand. The Bishop strongly 
urges the establishment of a similar institution in New York, and 
appeals to the graduates of our leading colleges to interest them- 
selves in-this work. 


—‘ “The Lost Wedding Ring” is the title of a book about to be 
issued, without the author’s name, by G. P. Putnam’s. Sons,’ says 
the Philadelphia Press. ‘It is half fiction and half fact; nota 
story, exactly, but a fictitious dialogue in which the causes of post- 
matrimonial unhappiness are discussed by two bright women— 
ostensibly by two, the little work being in reality the product of 
one hand only. It is animated in style, and sound and sensible in 
many of its theories and suggestions. It is written by the wife of 
one of the leading citizens of Newport, who has hitherto written 
very little, and that little only for the young. The secret of its 
authorship is known to the lady’s friends, and I suppose will 
be revealed in the newspapers by one of them as soon as the 
‘volumette” appears. Considering Newport’s unenviable reputa- 
tion as a divorce court centre, it should contain much that is 
authentic on the causes that lead to alienation, separation and 
limited and absolute divorce.’ The book is to appear to-day 
(Saturday). 


—A book of adventure for boys, shortly to be issued by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., is ‘Ran Away from the Dutch; or, Borneo from: 
South to North,’ by M. T. H. Perelaer, late of the Dutch Indian 
service. Mrs. Amelia E. Barr brings out this autumn, through 
the same firm, two new stories—‘ Paul and Christina,’ a tale of the 
Shetland Islands, and ‘A Border Shepherdess,’ a tale of the Scotch 
border. Mr. William Whitlock, of Baltimore, has written ‘The 
Life and Times of John Jay,’ of Revolutionary memory, for Dodd, 
Mead & Co.; who announce also a volume of ‘Sermons Preached 
in St. George’s,’ by Rev. Dr. Wm. S. Rainsford. 


' —Up to Aug. 25 Zhe Pall Mall Gazette had raised about 
$2500 (516/.) for the family of the late Richard Jefferies. ‘A Lon- 
don Banker’ contributed 1oo/. to the fund; R. W. Macbeth, the 
painter, 10/.; and Grant Allen, Lord Coleridge, and Harper & 
Bros. each 5/. 


—Dodd, Mead & Co. are to bring out a new edition of that 
classic of our early days, ‘The Young Marooners,’ with eight 
double-page illustrations by Mr. Jackson. 


—Scott’s complete Poetical Works, carefully revised by W. J. 
Rolfe, and now first published in a correct edition, are announced 
as one of the Ticknors’ holiday books. The work will contain all 
original illustrations of the poems, together with many new 
on 


—Two new volumes by Alfred J. Church, author of ‘Stories 
from Homer,’ ‘Stories from Virgil,’ ‘ Adventures of a Roman Boy,’ 
etc., are promised this autumn by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. ; 
They are entitled respectively, ‘With the King at Oxford’ and 
‘Stories from the Magicians.’ 


The 


—‘ Apple-Seed and Brier-Thorn,’ by Louise Stockton, will be the 
“complete novel’ in Lzpzncott’s for October. Miss Stockton is a 
sister of Frank R. Stockton, has written several short stories of 
much merit, and was the author of an anonymous novel, entitled 
“ Dorothea,’ in the Round-Robin Series. L.R. McCabe will con- 
tribute to the same number ‘ Literary and Social Recollections of 
W. D. Howells.’ 


—The thirteenth volume in the popular Elsie series, entitled 
+Elsie’s Friends at Woodburn,’ by Miss Martha Finley, will be 
published this autumn by Dodd, Mead & Co, 


—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. publish to-day (Saturday) :-—‘A 
Princess of Java,’ a novel, by Mrs. S. J. Higginson; ‘ The Unseen 
King, and Other Poems,’ by Caroline Leslie Field, author of 
“High Lights ;’ ‘Frontier Stories,’ Vol. VI. of Bret Harte’s Col- 
lected Works (Riverside Edition) ; ‘The Poems of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’ (Family Edition), and ‘The Poetical Works of James 
Russell Lowell’ (Family Edition). 


—‘A Bunch of Violets’ is the title of a new art book for this 
year, by Miss Irene E. Jerome, of Chicago—the third in the 
series of her books, published by Lee & Shepard. This firm an- 
nounce a new edition of George Lowell Austin’s Life of Long- 
fellow, a subscription book of a few years ago. 

—‘As regards Mr. Donnelly’s theories about Shakspeare,’ says 
Prof. John Fiske in a letter to the World, ‘I have only to say that 
if a man really likes to amuse himself with such stuff, I can see no 
objection. It keeps him busy, and is far less dangerous than if he 
were to meddle with questions about labor and capital.’ 


—Ticknor & Co. will publish this month Scott’s ‘ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel’ ‘and Tennyson’s ‘ Enoch Arden,’ etc ; ‘ The Longfellow 
Prose Birthday-Book,’ being extracts from his journals and letters, 
edited by Mrs. Laura Winthrop Johnson; and ‘Three Good 
Giants,’ from the French of Rabelais, by John Dimitry. In Octo- 
ber they will issue ‘Fools of Nature,’ a novel; ‘Sobriquets and 
Nicknames,’ by Albert R. Frey ; ‘ A Flock of Girls,’ by Nora Perry, 
containing the author’s latest stories; ‘Juan and Juanita,’ by 
Frances Courtenay Baylor, illustrated by Henry Sandham ; ‘ The 
Story of an Enthusiast, Told by Himself,’ by Mrs. C. V. Jamison ; 
«The New Astronomy,’ by Prof. S. P. Langley; ‘ A History of the 
Secession War,’ by Rossiter Johnson, revised and enlarged; and 
‘Music in the Eighteenth Century,’ collected and edited by Henry 
M. Brooks. 

—Ticknor’s Paper Series of original novels will be continued 
hereafter on the first and third Saturdays of each month. The 
September issues are ‘ Patty’s Perversities,’ by Arlo Bates, and ‘A 
Modern Instance,’ by W. D. Howells. 


—Prof. Seymour of Yale has taken the Ameis-Hentze edition of 
Homer’s Iliad as the basis of an edition of the first three books of 
the poem, to appear in Ginn & Co.’s College Series of Greek 
Authors about Sept. 15. The same publishers will issue in a few 
months Scott’s ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ edited by Margaret A. 
Allen, as one of their Classics for Children. 
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—Mr. Jenkins will publish this autumn the five-volume edition of 


‘Les Misérables’ which we announced last March as forthcoming 
during the summer. 


The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name ana 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 


quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 
reference. | 
QUESTIONS. 

No. 1290.—Can any reader of THE Critic kindly give the names of 
some authorities upon the real estate business, if there are any? I mean 
books analogous to Bagehot’s ‘Lombard Street.’ Of course I do not 
mean such books as ‘ Progress and Poverty’ or Washburn on Real Prop- 
erty ; but something treating of the natural laws and philosophy of the 
real estate business. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. P. J. W. 


ANSWERS. 


No. 1289.—Some months ago inquiry was made for poems referring 
to our dim consciousness of a pre-existent state ; and I enclosed to THE 
CRITIC office a copy of the stanzas now quoted by E. D. W. They 
were first published in the old unickerbocker Magazine of New York, 
and are by T. W. Parsons. In the note in which I enclosed them, I 
asked whether that might not be Theophilus Parsons, of Boston. There 
are seven verses in the complete poem, of which the first and sixth are 
quoted by E. D. W. I can send him a copy of the whole poem, if 
desired. 


Newport, R. I. M.N.N. 


['T. W. Parsons’ is, doubtless, Mr. Thomas Wm. Parsons, author 
of the admired lines, ‘On a Bust of Dante,’ and ‘On the Death of 
of Webster,’ and a translation of the ‘ Inferno.’] 


Publications Received 


Receipt of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice oy 
any work depends upon its interest and importance. Where no address is given the 
publication is issued in New York. 


Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. 
Benjamin, S.G.W. Sea-Spray. 5 Benjamin & Bell. 
Bolton, S. K. Famous American Authors. $1.50 Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
Clarke, Mrs. C. M. More True than Truthful. 20c. .... ...... ... Harper & Bros. 
Daudet, Alphonse. La Belle Nivernaise. $1.50.. ...George Routledge & Sons. 
Daudet, Alphonse. Tartarin of Tarascon. $1.s50.......... George Routledge & Sons. 

eshbeaux, Emile. Mattie’s Secret George Routledge & Sons. 
Fredet, Peter. Ancient History for Schools. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University. 
Genun: og F. Practical Elements of Rhetoric Boston : Ginn & Co. 
Hale, John P. Trans-Allegheny Pioneers Cincinnati: S. C. Cox & Co. 
Park, Mungo. Travels in the Interior of Africa. Vol. 2. roc Cassell & Co. 
Sanford, Elias B. History of Connecticut Hartford : S. 8. Scranton & Co. 
Smith, J. L. D. Wind Flowers. $ Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. 
Tourgee, A. W. Button’sInn. $1.2 - «+...-Boston: Roberts Bros. 
West, James H. Upliftsof Heart and Will. soc Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. 
Winter, John S. Mignon’s Husband. asc. Harper & Bros, 


Century Co. 











LANGUAGES. 


The Meisterschaft System, by Dr. RicuHarp S. RosEn- 
‘THAL, is the only successful method ever devised for one 
to learn to speak without a teacher, and ina few weeks, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH or ITALIAN. 

Endorsed by leading linguists. Terms, $5.00 for books 
of either language. Sample copy, Part I., 25 cents. 
Liberal terms to Teachers and Clergymen. 


MEISTERSCHAFT PuBLISHING Co., Boston, Mass, 


Johns Hopkins University, 
BALTIMORE, 


Programmes of the instruction offered, for the 
academic year beginning October 1, 1887, to 
Graduate, Undergraduate, and Special Students 
will be sent on application. 








SECOND-HAND 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 
Catalogues No. 10 and No, 11 mailed on application. 
GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, Rocuester, N. Y. 


JOHN PIERCE 


No. @ Nassau Street, New York. Modern Poetry, 
Old English Poetry, Old English Literature. First 
American Editions. Autographs. Out of the way Books. 








E. F. BONAVENTURE, 


15 East 17th St., 


(near Union Square.) 


and 2 Barclay St., 


(Astor House.) 
Rare Books and Fine Bindings 
Etchings and Engravings. 


Mr. Bonaventure is now in Europe purchasing 
additions to his stock in all departments of bibliography, 
bindings, engravings, etc., etc. 

Weekly shipments of purchases will be made to his 
Branch Store, No. 2 Barclay Street. 





LEGGAT BROS.’ 
CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 


In the World. 
A Million Books, Rare, Curious and Current, on Hand, 
Libraries Supplied Cheaper than at any Bookstore 
in the World. Libraries and Books Bought. Mam- 
moth Catalogue Free. 


8x CHAMBERS STREET. 


Third Door West of City Hall Park, New York, 





ANUSCRIPTS Epirep ror AuTHORS AND Pus- 
lishers. Opinions on manuscripts given. Dr. 
Titus Munson Coan, Tue Bureau or Revision, 

tro East 56TH Street, New York Crry. 





When calling, ask to see Mr. 


Grant. 


HENEVER you need a Book or any in- 
formation about Books, call on or write to 
F. E. GRANT, 7 WEsT 42ND STREET, NEW 


York. He has a very large collection of 
Books. His terms are reasonable, and in many 
instances exceedingly low. He will please you 
if you will only call upon or address him. 
Liberal discounts on all new books of the day. 


SEND HIM YOUR NAME and ADDRESS. 





DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
17 ASTOR PLACE, NEw York. 
DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD anp NEW 
BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, sent gratis 
to any address. 





THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


A vast and varied collection of Volumes, Old and 
New, at marvellously low prices. Unusually liberal 
terms to Sunday Schools, Libraries, &c. New Cata- 
logue Free. Send for it. High prices paid for old Books, 
7 and g Cortlandt Street, Corner Broadway, New York. 


McHALE, ROHDE & CO. 





